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ule. Both these gentlemen spoke in high praise of the personnel of the 
Taft Tariff Board and had a high respect for its work. 

The occasion of this communication lies in the fact that the gentleman 
who wrote the article referred to is so widely known as one having had 
experience in this matter, that the writer feels that the public should not 
be misled by any statements which, though sincerely made, do not conform 
to the facts. 

H. H. Geoss, 
Chicago, III. President, Tariff Commission League. 



A REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 

Sib, — The efficient chairman of the Tariff Commission League seems to 
have greatly misconstrued both the subject and the object of my article in 
your June issue. My purpose was to discuss the idea and plan of a tariff 
commission in general, and without reference to any particular measure 
that was either before Congress or in process of formation. His criticisms 
of statements made in that article seem to be entirely based on the supposi- 
tion that I was dealing with the so-called Rainey bill and that some of the 
statements I made did not fit the provisions of that measure. 

The entire answer to such criticism is the fact that I had neither the 
Rainey bill nor any other particular bill in mind, but only the broad and 
general proposition of the matter of a tariff commission — its possibilities 
and its impossibilities, and the mistaken notions in regard to the proper 
limitation of its powers. With the varying ideas of how much authority 
such a tariff body should have, I have come into personal contact very fre- 
quently. They have extended all the way from the idea that a tariff com- 
mission should be merely clerical in its labors, to the idea that it should go 
to the uttermost limit and have authority to make tariff rates. This latter 
proposition has gone so far as to be put into bills introduced in Congress. 

Regarding the Democratic attitude on the subject of a tariff commis- 
sion, I cannot agree with the optimistic view and the Utopian picture painted 
by Mr. Gross. The Ways and Means Committee, of which Mr. Underwood 
was chairman, had no use either for the findings of the Tariff Board or for 
the principle upon which the work of the Board was based. There was no 
concealment of their disposition nor any doubt at the time as to the views 
of the Committee. The Democratic party was determined to frame a tariff 
law according to their own ideas and desires, and without either interference 
or suggestion from any outside body, no matter how non-partisan it might 
be. From President Wilson down, there has been no Democratic sympathy 
with the tariff commission idea. It was not until the exigencies of this year's 
campaign that it was deemed wise by the party in power to make an attempt 
to placate the business interests of the country by a seeming acquiescence 
in the creation of a tariff commission. It was distinctly of the type of 
death-bed repentance, and the strength of it depends entirely upon what is 
done should the patient recover and be restored to health. 

I do not deem it necessary to go into the specific criticisms made by Mr. 
Gross, as so many of them are founded upon very palpable misconception of 
the purpose of the article. The ideas I put into print in regard to the tariff 
commission plan were those I had acquired during three years' experience 
as a member of the Tariff Board, and by a personal study of the tariff- 
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making methods and habits of foreign countries in connection with tariff 
work abroad that I had done for the Government, previous to the creation 
of such Board. The efficiency of any tariff commission which may be ap- 
pointed at the present time, and the amount of satisfaction which it will give 
to the business interests of the United States, will depend entirely upon how 
far the present occupant of the White House ean lay aside the antipathy 
which he has felt, up to the last few months, toward the tariff commission 
idea in general, and his antipathy to a protective tariff which is still so much 
in evidence. 

James B. Reynolds. 
New York City. 



UNPREPAREDNESS DENIED 

Sib, — I read your strictures on the mobilization of the National Guard 
in the number for the current month, and as I took part in the Civil War, 
the war with Spain, and in the Philippines, I think that I am in a posi- 
tion to " make a few remarks." 

It is only within a few years that soldiers have been provided with 
clothing suited to the climate in which they are to serve. Troops formerly 
wore the same clothing summer and winter. Our army wore woolen clothing 
in the Mexican War; the British marched through India in the Mutiny 
wearing woolen uniforms, and the only expression of the opinion that some- 
thing more suitable for Highlanders than feather bonnets by day and bare 
knees in the cold nights might be devised, came from a corporal of the 93d 
who kept a diary — nothing audible, however. 

In our Civil War there was but one uniform for summer or winter, 
topped off with a jaunty fatigue cap or a stiff black felt hat, and there was 
no complaint. 

The troops that went to the Philippines had khaki issued to them: this 
was an innovation. 

I quote from the article : " It is indisputable that some levies of the 
National Guard were held at their home camps for some time because sup- 
plies of clothing, etc., were not forthcoming from Washington." The Na- 
tional Guard in every State is uniformed. Where were their uniforms when 
ordered into service? The presumption is that the National Guard proper 
did not wish to go, and their places were filled by recruits who had neither 
equipment nor rudimentary instruction. 

In 1898 the 21st Kansas, when it arrived at Chickamauga, looked like 
Coxey's army. Such extra clothing as the men had was carried in bundles 
wrapped in tattered newspapers. It turned out that Kansas was never able 
to settle her Civil War accounts with Washington for lack of vouchers. 
This time the State went to no expense : it gave the men ; the Government 
could do the rest. 

Contrast this with New York's experience in the Civil War: the State 
furnished 278,000 men, all of them equipped to the " last gaiter button." 

When General Arthur, the Quartermaster General of the State of New 
York, presented his accounts, they were promptly liquidated: for every 
charge there was a voucher. If any militia in 1916 be lacking for anything, 
it is not the fault of the General Government. 



